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Happy,  Gracious  Living  for  the 
Mentally-Retarded  Blind  Child 

DOROTHY  L.  MISBACH 


Anyone  working  with  mentally-re¬ 
tarded  children  has  a  tremendous  task, 
but  working  with  mentally-retarded 
blind  children  should  prove  exceed¬ 
ingly  challenging  to  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators.  How  can  we  as  teachers 
and  administrators  help  the  mentally- 
retarded  blind  child  to  experience 
happy,  gracious  living?  What  do  I 
mean  by  happy,  gracious  living?  As  ad¬ 
ministrators,  helping  a  child  to  know 
happiness  should  mean  assisting  the 
teacher  in  finding  out  what  the  child’s 
capabilities  are.  As  teachers,  we  should 
help  the  child  experience  satisfaction 
when  he  has  worked  up  to  his  capacity. 
Living  graciously  connotes  giving  of 
oneself.  These  handicapped  children 
need  guidance,  training  and  much  pa¬ 
tience  in  learning  to  put  into  practice 
the  little  acts  of  kindness  and  thought¬ 
fulness  that  add  up  to  everyday  cour¬ 
tesy.  Handicapped  children  need  many 
opportunities  to  practice  graciousness, 
for  too  many  times  they  are  the  recipi¬ 
ents  of  favors  and  do  not  recognize 
that  they  have  a  responsibility  in  re¬ 
turning  the  favor. 

To  the  Administrator 

To  help  the  mentally-retarded  blind 
child  work  up  to  his  capacity  and  be 
happy  requires  a  really  strong  teacher. 

I  am  concerned  when  I  observe  that 
some  administrators  have  chosen  as 
teachers  of  special  classes  those  people 
who  were  misfits  or  “weak”  teachers  in 
the  regular  grades.  If  work  with  chil¬ 
dren  having  multiple  handicaps  is  to 
progress,  then  well-qualified,  capable 


teachers  must  be  selected.  The  teacher 
who  has  a  warm  piersonality  and  is  un¬ 
derstanding,  patient,  and  has  ingenuity, 
and  has  a  sense  of  humor,  is  one  who 
can  help  children  in  special  classes  learn 
to  be  useful  citizens. 

The  good  teacher  needs  a  fund 
of  knowledge  concerning  mentally-re¬ 
tarded  seeing  children,  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  normal  development  of  a 
blind  child,  a  knowledge  of  what  to 
expect  from  the  partially-seeing  child, 
and  an  understanding  of  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  all  of  these  areas.  Where 
will  you  find  this  teacher?  If  you  choose 
an  intelligent  person  who  has  warmth, 
patience,  and  understanding  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  know  that  she  has  had  train¬ 
ing  as  a  teacher  of  normal  children, 
I  believe  that  she  can  get  the  additional 
training  for  working  with  handicapped 
children  without  too  much  difficulty. 

To  know  what  a  child’s  capabilities 
are  should  mean  having  several  thor¬ 
ough  examinations — first,  physically,  in¬ 
cluding  all  necessary  examinations  by 
specialists;  second,  psychologically,  in¬ 
cluding  not  only  the  psychometric  tests 
but  delving  into  the  possible  emotional 
problems.  An  individual  psychological 
examination  should  be  administered  to 
each  child  and  the  results  of  this  ex¬ 
amination  should  be  known  by  the 
people  who  are  working  closely  with 
the  child.  Testing  is  only  a  tool  which 
is  of  no  value  unless  used — and  used 
propierly.  Here,  I  believe,  administra¬ 
tors  in  institutions  could  render  a  real 
service  to  these  children  by  doing  some 
in-service  training  of  the  housemothers. 
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masters  and  teachers.  It  these  people 
are  qualified  to  serve  as  substitute  pa¬ 
rents  for  the  children  nine  to  ten 
months  of  each  year,  then  are  they  not 
entitled  to  an  interpretation  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  physical  and  mental  exami¬ 
nations?  As  professional  people,  do  we 
underestimate  the  power  of  lay  people 
to  comprehend  facts  and  to  understand 
technical  terms?  Naturally,  some  reser¬ 
vations  have  to  be  made;  but  I  believe 
that  if  the  effort  is  made  to  secure  the 
essential  information  in  understanding 
the  child’s  handicaps,  then  an  earnest 
effort  should  likewise  be  made  to  see 
that  this  information  is  used.  To  use 
that  information  properly  might  mean 
that  some  of  us  will  need  to  make  a 
special  effort  to  learn  how  to  interpret 
the  reports  to  teachers  and  house¬ 
mothers.  Giving  a  child  a  test  is  not 
educational  or  therapeutic  for  him  ex¬ 
cept  as  teachers  and  the  other  people 
working  with  him  can  use  and  do  use 
the  information  they  have  gained. 

Going  back  to  the  physical  examina¬ 
tion,  a  thorough  eye  examination 
should  be  made  by  an  ophthalmologist. 
How  often  I  have  wished  that  the  oph¬ 
thalmologist  and  the  teacher  of  the 
mentally-retarded  child  could  both  be 
present  when  the  child  is  being  exam¬ 
ined.  If  the  teacher  has  a  knowledge  of 
diseases  of  the  eye  and  can  use  medical 
terms  intelligently,  I  think  an  ophthal¬ 
mologist  might  welcome  the  teacher’s 
assistance.  Since  the  teacher  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  working  with  the  child,  hav¬ 
ing  her  near  him  to  help  interpret  the 
doctor’s  questions  and  to  interpret  the 
child’s  efforts  to  respond  should  lead 
to  a  more  accurate  rating  of  his  visual 
acuity. 

I  am  reminded  of  one  of  my  partially- 
seeing,  slow-leaming  students  who  had 
a  severe  language  handicap.  He  had 
difficulty  in  comprehending  even  the 
simplest  language  and  could  not  speak 
so  that  others  understood  him.  He  was 
examined  by  an  interne  who  knew  oph¬ 


thalmology  and  was  a  fluent  speaker  ot 
the  Chinese  language  but  who  was  still 
struggling  with  English.  You  can  im¬ 
agine  how  successful  this  interne  was 
in  securing  an  accurate  visual  acuity. 

Knowing  the  circumstances  under 
which  an  examination  is  made  aids  in 
interpreting  the  results.  Some  doctors 
have  said  they  would  find  it  helpful  if 
they  knew  the  intelligence  quotient  of 
the  child  they  were  examining.  If  a 
co-operative  plan  could  be  worked  out 
by  the  ophthalmologist  and  teacher, 
more  accurate  results  should  be  forth¬ 
coming  on  the  eye  reports. 

Routine  eye  examinations  should  be 
made.  After  the  examination  has  been 
made,  the  oculist’s  recommendations 
for  operations,  treatment  or  refraction 
should  be  followed. 

A  screening  test  for  hearing  should 
be  administered  to  every  child.  Arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  more  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  by  a  specialist  should  be  made  if 
the  test  indicates  this  is  desirable.  Again 
the  administrator  needs  to  see  that  the 
necessary  steps  for  follow-up  are  being  ^ 
taken. 

While  my  remarks  are  directed  to-  j 
wards  the  mentally-retarded  blind 
child,  these  children  do  not  fall  into 
such  neat  little  categories.  A  child  who 
is  blind  and  retarded  mentally  may  be 
a  hydrocephalic,  a  cerebral  palsied 
child,  an  epileptic,  may  have  a  speech 
defect,  may  be  hard  of  hearing,  could 
be  an  encephaletic  child,  or  he  may 
have  been  classified  with  this  group 
when  he  really  is  of  average  intelligence 
but  has  tremendous  emotional  prob¬ 
lems.  It  behooves  us  to  learn  all  we  can 
about  him  in  attempting  to  help  him. 

Another  area  where  I  believe  those 
of  us  working  with  legally  handicapped 
children  (here  I  am  referring  to  chil¬ 
dren  with  20/200  vision  or  less,  in  the 
better  eye  after  refraction)  have  been 
lax — is  in  attempting  to  surround  the 
children  with  a  cheerful  environment. 

The  teacher  can  do  much,  but  adminis- 
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trators  need  to  have  this  called  to  their 
attention  too.  The  lighting  setup,  the 
paint,  the  size  of  the  windows,  the 
selection  of  the  shades,  the  physical 
equipment,  all  play  an  important  part 
in  the  daily  lives  of  these  children,  and 
the  teachers  need  your  help.  Classrooms 
for  children  who  are  legally  blind 
should  be  cheerful,  homelike  places. 
All  of  the  requirements  set  up  for 
partially-seeing  children  should  be  ad¬ 
hered  to  for  blind  children.  Encourage 
them  to  make  good  use  of  the  vision 
they  do  have,  unless  an  ophthalmologist 
has  definitely  stated  that  a  child  should 
exercise  care  in  using  his  vision.  Many 
children  of  average  mentality,  classified 
as  legally  blind,  are  using  large  print 
books  rather  than  braille.  If  they  can 
do  that,  then  let  us  give  mentally-re¬ 
tarded  children  who  have  some  vision 
an  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of 
their  limited  capacities. 

Teachers  working  with  children  hav¬ 
ing  multiple  handicaps  can  get  a  fresh 
outlook  on  life  by  occasionally  observ¬ 
ing  the  work  of  children  with  no  out¬ 
standing  physical  handicaps.  The  teach¬ 
ers  of  “normal”  children  have  problems 
too.  An  exchange  of  ideas  can  be  stimu¬ 
lating  and  refreshing.  During  my  years 
of  teaching,  I  found  I  could  glean  many 
good  ideas  by  making  such  visits.  Su¬ 
perintendents,  principals,  supervisors: 
Would  you  be  willing  to  let  your  teach¬ 
ers  have  a  visiting  day  once  a  year  if 
they  desire  it? 

To  The  Teacher 

The  foregoing  statements  have  been 
directed  to  your  supervisors;  but  you, 
as  teachers,  are  the  key  to  the  situation. 
When  a  child  is  admitted  to  your  class, 
show  some  real  interest  and  curiosity 
about  him.  Be  eager  to  have  all  of  his 
physical,  eye,  hearing,  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  reports.  If  the  necessary  examina¬ 
tions  have  not  been  made,  let  your 
nurse  and  principal  know  you  want 
that  information.  If  you  will  really 


make  use  of  it,  they  will  do  their  part, 

I  am  sure,  in  helping  you  secure  it. 

Possibly  you  feel  you  would  like  more 
training  for  your  work,  but  you  realize 
your  income  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
summer  training,  or  evening,  or  Satur¬ 
day  courses.  Have  you  discussed  this 
with  your  principal  or  superintendent? 
Often,  organizations  such  as  the  Lions 
Club,  the  Delta  Gamma  Sorority,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
The  National  Society  for  Crippled 
Children,  women’s  clubs,  or  men’s  serv¬ 
ice  clubs,  are  willing  to  give  financial 
assistance  in  helping  teachers  with  their 
training. 

You  may  feel  that  you  could  do  bet¬ 
ter  work  if  you  had  better,  or  more 
equipment.  Again,  I  would  say,  discuss 
this  with  your  supervisors.  Money  is 
usually  available  for  work  with  handi¬ 
capped  children  if  we  do  our  part  in 
making  people  feel  there  is  a  real  need 
for  it.  In  New  Jersey,  we  are  very  de¬ 
pendent  on  volunteer  services  for 
braining  and  recording  school  books. 
We  have  also  found  by  preparing  care¬ 
ful  directions  to  circulate  to  Junior  Red 
Cross  groups  and  other  organizations 
that  worthwhile  equipment  can  be  se¬ 
cured.  The  children  enjoy  making  bean 
bags,  yarn  balls,  book  marks  with  bells; 
(in  fact  we  attach  bells  to  practically 
everything  for  blind  children),  collect¬ 
ing  buttons  for  counting  and  sorting, 
getting  scraps  of  material  of  different 
textures  for  matching,  and  numerous 
other  worthwhile  activities.  You  will, 
however,  need  to  be  very  specific  in  giv¬ 
ing  directions  to  such  groups  to  secure 
the  kind  of  material  you  desire.  People 
will  welcome  patterns,  exact  specifica¬ 
tions,  and  diagrams  or  drawings. 

If  you  do  not  live  near  large  cities 
where  you  can  visit  equipment  com¬ 
panies  or  stores  carrying  educational 
supplies,  you  may  feel  there  is  little  you 
can  do  in  getting  new  ideas.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  write  for  many  cata¬ 
logs.  You  will  see  good  pictures  and 
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descriptions  of  articles.  If  you  feel  your 
state  is  not  willing  or  ready  to  give 
funds  for  the  equipment  you  desire, 
contact  your  clubs  and  local  organiza¬ 
tions. 

You  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
meager  materials  if  you  are  working 
with  retarded  children.  They  need  all 
the  ingenuity  and  skill  you  possess,  and 
you  need  many  ideas  and  a  variety  of 
ways  in  presenting  subject  matter  to 
these  children. 

Your  room  may  be  a  dreary  one  on 
the  dark,  cold  side  of  the  building. 
Bring  in  all  the  color  contrast  you  can. 
Have  flowers  and  pets  in  the  room.  Dis¬ 
cuss  your  problem  with  your  principal 
to  see  if  the  room  can  be  painted  and 
see  if  you  can  improve  the  lighting. 
Remember  you  want  to  help  that  slow- 
leaming  child  to  use  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  the  little  vision  he  does  have. 

The  School  Program 

'/  Examine  your  curriculum!  Is  your 
program  too,  too  academic  for  the  men¬ 
tally-retarded  child?  Are  you  giving 
him  sufficient  opportunity  to  feel  suc¬ 
cess?  Are  you  including  time  to  help 
with  everyday  living  problems?  Learn¬ 
ing  to  eat  properly  can  be  difficult  for 
a  child  who  has  poor  co-ordination,  but 
can  be  exceedingly  difficult  if  he  is 
blind  too.  Learning  how  to  dress  him¬ 
self — how  to  care  for  himself  at  toilet — 
how  to  keep  his  clothes  tidy — how  to 
be  neat  and  clean — can  be  very  bene¬ 
ficial  while  attending  school,  as  well  as 
later  in  life.  Plan  some  time  for  much 
repetition  of  common  courtesies.  Ob¬ 
serve  the  child  in  situations  out  of  the 
classroom!  Help  him  to  be  socially  ac¬ 
ceptable!  Help  him  to  be  successful  and 
happy!  When  a  task  is  well  done,  even 
though  it  might  be  small,  give  him  the 
praise  he  craves  and  has  earned. 

In  analyzing  his  academic  needs,  find 
out  first  what  his  capabilities  are.  In 
reading,  attempt  to  establish  his  read¬ 
ing  level.  You  will  find  information 


concerning  administering  informal  read¬ 
ing  tests  in  the  teacher’s  manuals  of 
most  of  the  latest  basic  reading  series. 

It  might  seem  to  you  that  an  eight  or 
nine  year  old  child  should  be  ready  to 
begin  reading.  Have  you  checked  to  see 
what  his  mental  age  is?  Does  he  have 
good  co-ordination  and  manual  dex¬ 
terity?  Is  he  ready  to  read?  Have  you 
given  him  any  form  of  reading  readi¬ 
ness  training?  Many  reading  readiness 
materials  are  available  for  children  who 
see,  but  not  much  has  been  done  for  the 
average  blind  child.  That  means  that 
you,  as  teachers,  will  need  to  study  the 
materials  for  the  seeing  child  and  adapt 
them  to  the  blind  child.  Then  remem¬ 
ber  you  may  need  to  simplify  the  steps 
considerably  and  have  more  material  to 
use  for  a  longer  period  of  time  if  you 
are  working  with  mentally-retarded 
blind  children. 

With  volunteer  help,  we  have  made 
cards  that  could  be  used  previous  to 
beginning  braille  reading.  Varying  sizes 
or  shapes  of  felt  were  pasted  on  cards. 
''The  child  is  to  find  the  shape  that  is 
different,  or  two  or  three  that  are  alike. 
Change  in  texture  can  be  used,  such  as: 
finding  the  cotton  circle  when  the  other 
circles  are  felt,  or,  locating  the  velvet 
square.  We  have  used  two  colors  on 
each  card  to  encourage  the  use  of  the 
little  vision  the  child  might  have.  This 
gives  the  child  with  some  vision  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  blind  child,  so  we 
made  another  group  of  cards  with  one 
color  to  observe  how  well  the  child 
with  vision  uses  his  fingers  in  identify¬ 
ing  likenesses  and  differences. 

This  is  merely  one  form  of  reading 
readiness  material.  All  of  the  senses 
need  trainingkThe  sense  of  hearing  can 
be  stimulated  by  listening  games  and 
later  can  be  used  in  noticing  rhyming 
words  or  words  that  begin  or  end  with 
the  same  sound.  Numerous  examples 
could  be  cited  for  stimulating  hearing. 
The  sense  of  smell  needs  training  also. 
Small  bottles  filled  with  bits  of  cotton 
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saturated  with  vinegar,  ammonia,  cam¬ 
phor,  vanilla  or  any  type  of  odor  that 
can  be  easily  identified  might  be  used 
first,  and  more  subtle  odors  later.  Dry 
products  such  as  cocoa,  pepper,  cinna¬ 
mon,  cloves  can  also  be  used.  In  the 
spring  children  can  learn  to  recognize 
all  kinds  of  flowers  by  their  fragrance. 
In  identifying  fruits,  vegetables,  foods 
and  often  in  knowing  leaves,  wood,  bark 
of  trees  and  other  items,  the  sense  of 
taste  can  be  used.  Much  of  this  type  of 
thing  can  be  done  in  and  out  of  the 
classroom,  as  a  form  of  |)erception  train¬ 
ing  previous  to  beginning  braille  read¬ 
ing.  Because  we  will  want  continuous 
growth  in  training  the  senses,  it  should 
continue  to  be  carried  out  in  all  types 
of  activities  before  and  after  reading  has 
started. 

Before  starting  to  teach  formal  arith¬ 
metic  to  these  children,  look  through 
some  number  readiness  tests  for  seeing 
children  to  give  you  some  suggestions 
of  what  to  anticipate  for  the  normal 
child.  This  should  serve  as  a  guide  in 
helping  you  know  whether  or  not  you 
are  expecting  too  much  of  a  blind  child 
whose  mental  age  is  several  years  below 
his  chronological  age.  Remember  that 
the  slow  learner  may  be  able  to  give  you 
information  from  rote  memory,  but  it 
is  your  task  to  help  make  arithmetic 
meaningful  for  him.  Use  the  abacus. 
Make  your  own  counting  sticks  from 
twelve-inch  pipe  cleaners  strung  with 
beads  or  large  buttons.  Use  real  money 
instead  of  artificial  coins.  Bring  fruit, 
vegetables,  real  articles  and  life  situa¬ 
tions  into  use  when  talking  about  frac¬ 
tions,  remembering  to  keep  the  frac¬ 
tions  within  the  limits  of  that  which 
you  anticipate  the  child  will  use  in 
later  life^JWith  the  child  of  younger 
mental  capacity,  make  numbers  mean¬ 
ingful  by  knowing  the  days  of  the  week, 
the  hours  he  is  in  and  out  of  school, 
by  telling  time,  by  passing  out  books 
and  materials  to  three  children  in  the 
first  row  and  two  children  in  the  second 


row,  by  counting  the  napkins  and  paper 
plates  used  for  a  party,  and  by  numer¬ 
ous  incidental  ways  which  are  repeated 
over  and  over  again  for  him. 

In  the  area  of  language  and  litera¬ 
ture,  think  of  what  the  child  will  be 
going  home  to  later.  Help  acquaint  him 
with  literature  within  the  level  of  his 
comprehension  and  enjoyment.  Let 
him  know  the  joy  of  listening  to  good 
recordings  on  the  talking  book.  Help 
to  familiarize  him  with  good  radio  and 
television  programs,  by  having  discus¬ 
sions  in  the  classroom  previous  to,  or 
following,  programs  from  which  he  can 
gain  pleasure  as  well  as  information. 

Know  the  community  from  which  the 
child  comes.  Know  his  family  and  fam¬ 
ily  background  to  help  you  understand 
the  child,  his  emotional  problems  and 
the  situation  to  which  he  must  later 
return.  Help  the  child  to  realize  the 
importance  of  getting  along  with  peo¬ 
ple  in  his  family  and  in  his  community. 
Help  him  to  understand  himself  and 
to  have  some  ready  answers  for  people 
who  will  hurl  unkind  remarks  at  him. 
Encourage  him  to  attend  the  church  of 
his  faith  and  to  realize  that  here  is  a 
source  of  strength  bigger  than  himself. 

For  you  to  do  your  utmost  in  helping 
the  child  to  understand  himself  and  his 
problems,  you  may  feel  the  need  for  as¬ 
sistance.  Turn  to  your  city,  county,  or 
state  agency  working  with  similar  prob¬ 
lems.  Ask  for  help  from  your  welfare 
agencies,  your  local  or  state  hospitals. 
Perhaps  you  have  need  for  a  visiting 
teacher  or  nurse  who  can  go  to  the 
home  and  come  back  to  discuss  the  sit¬ 
uation  as  she  finds  it.  Such  a  person 
could  play  an  important  part  in  help¬ 
ing  the  family  to  accept  and  understand 
the  handicapjjed  child,  and  help  the 
parents  to  interpret  and  better  under¬ 
stand  their  feelings  of  rejection  or  over¬ 
protection.  The  earlier  in  the  child’s 
life  such  home  visitations  could  be 
made,  the  easier  it  should  be  for  his 
family  to  help  him  lead  a  useful  life 
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and  know  happy,  gracious  living.  Work¬ 
ing  with  the  mentally-retarded  blind 
child  can  be  a  real  challenge.  Are  you 
ready  to  accept  it? 

May  I  close  with  the  following  which 
I  borrowed  from  a  talk  given  at  a 


teacher’s  convention  several  years  ago: 
See  Johnny, 

See  through  Johnny, 

See  Johnny  through. 

Help  Johnny  see  through  himself  to 
see  himself  through. 


Cubbing  at  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind 

CHARLES  E.  BUELL 


In  the  past  seven  years  the  cub  scouts 
of  the  California  School  for  the  Blind 
have  had  a  full  program,  but  they  have 
been  unusually  active  the  past  year.  At 
present  15  boys  make  up  the  pack 
sponsored  by  the  Berkeley  Lions  Club. 

The  passing  of  requirements  is  indi¬ 
vidual  work  done  outside  of  den  and 
pack  meetings,  usually  during  the  noon 
hour.  It  is  important  to  stress  that  cubs 
are  learning  while  having  a  good  time. 

The  monthly  pack  meeting  is  held 
at  a  local  church  with  a  pack  of  seeing 
boys.  Our  cubs  take  their  turn  in  in¬ 
spection  skits,  receiving  awards,  etc. 
Each  month  the  Lions  Club  arranges  a 
trip,  picnic,  or  party.  The  boys  attend 
four  performances  of  the  Berkeley  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Theater. 

Dens  from  our  neighborhood  pack 
are  invited  to  our  school  for  games  and 
light  refreshments.  The  blind  boys  have 
become  acquainted  with  boys  of  their 
own  age  in  the  neighborhood. 

A  few  months  ago  our  pack  partici¬ 


pated  in  the  boy  scout  council  circus 
which  drew  about  4000  spectators  on 
each  of  two  evenings.  Our  tumbling 
act  was  one  of  the  outstanding  presen¬ 
tations  on  the  cub  scout  portion  of  the 
program. 

A  good  tumbling  act  by  blind  cub 
scouts  is  in  demand.  Each  year  we  re¬ 
ceive  requests  from  half  a  dozen  packs 
in  the  area  to  put  on  our  show.  The 
boys  love  to  do  this  even  though  it 
means  hours  of  practice.  A  color  mo¬ 
tion  picture  has  been  made  of  this  fine 
tumbling  act.  This  is  shown  at  teachers’ 
meetings,  clubs,  etc. 

Our  cub  scouts  placed  350  cardboard 
reminders  on  door  knobs  in  the  “Get 
Out  the  Vote  Campaign’’  early  in  No¬ 
vember.  Boys  with  some  vision  aided 
the  sightless. 

Community  activities  for  our  cub 
scouts  are  stressed.  Requirements  are 
passed  at  the  residential  school  and 
possibly  one  weekly  meeting  of  each 
month  is  held  there. 
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Rural  Rehabilitation  for  the 
Blind  in  Missouri 


Philosophy 

It  would  be  somewhat  presumptuous 
to  attempt  a  discussion  on  rural  re¬ 
habilitation  for  the  blind  without 
first  acknowledging  the  tremendous 
impetus  given  this  work  by  the  capa¬ 
ble  blind  themselves  in  pointing  the 
way  by  the  actual  achievements  in  liv¬ 
ing  successfully  in  a  rural  setting.  Most 
of  the  counselors  working  in  the  rural 
areas  are  acquainted  with  persons  to¬ 
tally  blind  or  with  severe  visual  im¬ 
pairment  who  are  living  with  varying 
degrees  of  success  in  places  of  their 
own  choosing — rural  settings  and  per¬ 
haps  without  the  assistance  of  an 
agency.  We  think  of  the  applicant  first 
as  an  individual  with  certain  interests, 
desires,  hopes,  and  abilities  which  he 
has  to  offer  the  community.  Regard¬ 
less  of  whether  he  is  blind  or  sighted 
these  factors  will  influence  the  success 
of  an  individual  in  any  community. 
The  blind  individual  will  become  an 
integral  part  of  a  community,  recog¬ 
nized  by  his  fellowmen  for  the  abili¬ 
ties  he  possesses,  accepted  for  the  serv¬ 
ices  he  is  able  to  provide  for  the  com¬ 
munity  by  these  abilities  in  return  for 
a  comfortable  living  where  he  wants  to 
live.  This  rural  setting  need  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  strictly  agricultural  in  that  it 
deals  only  with  crop  cultivation,  live¬ 
stock  raising  and  duties  involved  in 
farming  generally.  Normally  we  may 
find  sighted  persons  using  several  means 
to  secure  a  comfortable  living  in  a 
community  of  their  own  choosing.  The 
blind  person  is  no  exception  when  he 
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demonstrates  his  willingness  to  accept 
the  advantages  along  with  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  living  where  he  can  get  the 
most  out  of  life  in  a  manner  he  pre¬ 
fers  and  that  conforms  to  general  so¬ 
cial  approval. 

To  be  sure,  farming  whether  it  be 
specialized  or  diversified,  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  take  place  in  the  rural  section. 
However,  there  is  no  decree  prohibiting 
a  combining  of  other  forms  of  business 
such  as  selling,  home  manufacturing, 
part-time  factory  employment,  or  pro¬ 
fessional  services  with  it,  to  increase 
the  zest  of  life  and  to  add  to  the  family 
income.  Hence,  of  necessity,  borne  out 
by  normal  experience,  rural  rehabilita¬ 
tion  must  include  more  than  agricul¬ 
tural  endeavor  which  perhaps  is  the 
basic  phase,  but  certainly  not  the  only 
field  open  for  further  study  and  de¬ 
velopment  for  the  blind  who  prefer  to 
live  in  the  country. 

It  would  appear  that  any  attempt  to 
aid  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
in  a  rural  setting  must  concern  itself 
first,  with  providing  the  client  a  means 
of  self  support  and  secondly,  recogni¬ 
tion  and  acceptance,  by  the  sighted 
p)eople,  that  the  blind  p>erson  is  a  con¬ 
tributing  factor  in  the  life  of  that  com¬ 
munity.  The  aim  of  the  client  is  to  be 
considered  not  as  a  person  without 
sight  but  a  person  capable  of  rendering 
a  service  to  the  community  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  on  the  same  basis  as  any 
other  community  member.  We  have 
found  that  the  more  interest  displayed 
by  the  client  in  community  affairs  the 
greater  the  interest  of  the  sighted  peo- 
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pie  of  the  community  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  client.  A  vital  interest 
in  schools,  elections,  community  farm 
organizations,  churches,  roads  and  so¬ 
cial  gatherings  is  the  normal  reaction 
of  persons  wanting  to  improve  their 
way  of  life  in  a  community.  The  capa¬ 
ble  blind  have  done  much  to  increase 
the  opportunities  for  normal  relation¬ 
ships  with  their  sighted  neighbors  by 
participating  in  community  building 
programs.  This  more  or  less  ideal  de¬ 
velopment  has  usually  begun  in  a  small 
way  such  as  exchange  of  farm  labor 
with  a  sighted  neighbor  or  the  render¬ 
ing  of  some  other  personal  services  to 
the  neighbor  by  the  client.  We  believe 
that  this  phase  of  counseling  is  as  im¬ 
portant  to  the  success  of  the  client’s 
operation  as  any  other  aid  that  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  may  be  able  to 
supply  him  including  occupational 
tools  and  equipment. 

In  the  final  analysis  we  proceed  on 
the  premise  that  blind  persons  have 
equal  right  with  the  sighted  to  choose 
the  community  and  setting  in  which 
they  enjoy  life  and  possibly  rear  a 
family  that  will  develop  under  the  nor¬ 
mal  social  pattern  of  that  community 
— self  respected  and  self  supporting, 
giving  and  receiving  no  more  or  no  less 
than  their  abilities  and  station  can 
build  for  them  in  that  community. 

Evaluation  and  Training 

Agency  regulations  require  an  eye 
examination  by  a  registered  ophthal¬ 
mologist  to  determine  extent  and 
nature  of  blindness;  also  a  general 
medical  examination  requirement  en¬ 
ables  the  counselor  to  get  professional 
service  and  advice  on  the  health  of  the 
client.  These  two  eligibility  examina¬ 
tions  lay  the  important  foundation  for 
any  future  plans  that  are  to  be  for¬ 
mulated  by  the  client  and  the  coun¬ 
selor.  The  background  of  experience 
is  carefully  considered  for  possible  in¬ 
dications  of  strengths  and  interests  of 


the  client.  To  further  check  this  work 
record  spot  investigation  of  former  em¬ 
ployers  and  persons  mentioned  by  the 
client  may  uncover  other  information 
of  value  in  the  process  of  plan  building 
such  as  character,  personal  habits,  at¬ 
titudes  and  ambition.  In  this  initial 
state  of  fact  finding  and  planning  fre¬ 
quently  the  client  is  requested  to  secure 
information  related  to  his  interest 
which  required  considerable  effort  as 
a  means  of  determining  the  extent  of 
interest,  such  as  cost  of  equipment, 
breeding  stock  or  land  rental.  The  re¬ 
sponse  to  these  requests  often  provides 
the  counselor  with  information  re¬ 
quired  to  devise  a  feasible  plan  and 
also  to  acquaint  the  client  with  the 
lesponsibility  of  the  work  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan  of  interest.  Near  this  stage 
of  evaluation  a  complete  check  is  made 
of  the  resources  of  the  client  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  value  and  use  that  is  being 
made  of  them  in  self  support.  This 
may  bring  to  light  facts  regarding  the 
client’s  ingenuity  and  initiative  which 
will  aid  materially  in  any  future  plan 
for  rehabilitation.  Here  is  shown  the 
need  for  either  an  enlargement  of 
operation  or  a  change  to  a  more  prac¬ 
ticable  operation  or  training  that  will 
enable  the  client  to  accomplish  more 
efficiently  the  job  in  his  indicated 
interest. 

Before  settling  on  a  definite  rehabili¬ 
tation  plan  a  complete  re-evaluation 
of  the  venture  is  gone  over  with  the 
client  in  an  effort  to  correlate  his 
desires  and  his  experience  and  the 
equipment  cost  with  production  and 
marketing  possibilities.  At  no  time 
should  a  client  go  into  a  new  or  en¬ 
larged  venture  without  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  problems  to  be 
solved  and  the  demands  to  be  satisfied 
if  he  is  to  succeed.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  rural  rehabilitation  where  the 
responsibility  for  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment  is  squarely  on  the  operator. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  have  seen 
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a  great  need  for  further  agricultural 
training  in  technical  aspects  and  prac¬ 
tical  experiences.  In  the  early  stages  of 
the  development  of  our  rural  program 
we  attempted  to  give  this  information 
through  closer  supervision,  books  and 
utilization  of  community  resources 
such  as  county  agricultural  extension 
agents,  vocational  agricultural  teachers 
and  interested  neighbors.  As  the  work 
has  expanded  the  time  element  has 
lessened  the  opportunity  for  supervi¬ 
sion  and  a  training  center  seems  to  be 
the  best  method  available  to  give  tech¬ 
nical  information  and  practical  experi¬ 
ence  especially  to  the  younger  client 
who  wishes  to  remain  in  a  rural  com¬ 
munity.  A  great  amount  of  planning 
and  organizing  went  into  this  training 
center  before  the  first  trainee  entered 
in  the  latter  part  of  1952.  The  district 
office  initiated  the  original  plan  of  or¬ 
ganization  and  location  of  the  center. 
The  state  office  worked  closely  with 
the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  in  securing  approval  of 


the  project.  The  Center  is  located  on 
a  143-acre  diversified  farm  in  western 
Missouri.  The  trainer  is  a  graduate  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  University 
of  Missouri.  He  received  adjustment 
training  at  the  Army  Center  at  Avon 
Old  Farms,  Connecticut.  Since  that 
time  he  has  successfully  operated  two 
separate  farms.  In  this  Center  is  main¬ 
tained  a  home-like  atmosphere  with 
practical  farm  work  experiences.  The 
textbooks  are  recorded  for  study  pur¬ 
poses.  The  trainee  is  able  to  follow  the 
technical  information  gained  from  the 
textbook  with  the  day  by  day  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  farm  operation.  The  full 
course  is  set  up  for  nine  months.  How¬ 
ever,  special  courses  may  run  for  shorter 
duration.  During  the  full  course  opera¬ 
tion  the  trainee  takes  over  the  entire 
management  of  the  farm  for  one  month 
and  w’hile  there  outlines  the  farm  plan 
he  will  follow  after  completing  the 
course.  The  following  is  a  brief  outline 
of  the  course  of  study  for  the  Center 
as  now  operated: 


Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agricultural  Training  Center 

(Blind) 

COURSE  OF  STUDY— NINE  MONTH  TERM 

I.  Animal  Husbandry 

A.  Breeds  of  Livestock 

1.  Selection 

2.  Care  and  breeding 

3.  Nutrition 

4.  Grading 

B.  Feeds  and  Feeding  of  Livestock 

1.  Digestion,  absorption  and  use  of  feed 

2.  Balance  rations 

3.  Relation  of  soil  to  nutrition 

C.  Marketing  of  Livestock 

1.  Economic  trends  and  annual  outlook 

2.  Price  information  and  forecasts 
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11.  Agricultural  Economics 


A.  Farm  Accounting 

1.  Purposes  and  kinds 

B.  Farm  Credit 

1.  Bank  loans 

2.  F.H.A.— P.C.A.,  etc. 

C.  Market  Price  Determination 

I.  Co-op  and  marketing  agencies 

D.  Money  Management 

E.  Farm  Law  and  Leases 

F.  Balance  Farm  Planning 

III.  Soil  and  Crop  Management 

A.  Types  of  Soils  and  Crop  Adaptation 

1.  Testing  for  available  plant  food 

2.  Correct  fertilization 

B.  Crop  Rotation 

1.  Seed  selection 

2.  Seedbed  preparation,  planting,  fertilization 

3.  Control  of  weeds,  diseases,  insects,  etc. 

4.  Harvesting  and  storage 

C.  Pasture  and  Meadow  Improvement 

1.  Permanent  pasture 

2.  Supplemental  pasture 

IV.  Horticulture 

A.  Family  Garden 

1.  Location  and  planning 

2.  Seed  bed  preparation 

3.  Selection  of  plants 

4.  Controlling  insects  and  diseases 

B.  Home  Beautification 

1.  Developing  a  landscaping  plan 

2.  Growing  of  shrubs  and  trees 

3.  Developing  and  care  of  lawn 

C.  Family  Orchard  and  Vineyard 

1.  Establishing  the  home  orchard 

2.  Care  of  soil  and  trees 

3.  Control  of  insects  and  disease 
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V.  Agricultural  Engineering 


A.  Farmstead  Planning 

1.  Kinds  of  buildings  and  placement 

2.  Division  of  lots  and  fields 

3.  Farm  fencing 

B.  Drainage  and  Erosion  Control 

1.  Contour  farming 

2.  Terracing 

3.  Fresh  water  supply 

C.  Farm  Shop 

1.  Equipment 

2.  Woodwork  and  farm  carpentry  jobs 

3.  Building  repair 

4.  Farm  safety 


VI.  Special  Project 

A.  Livestock  Venture 

1.  4-H  Club  work 

2.  R.Y.O.  group 

3.  Show  stock  grooming,  etc. 

B.  Equipment  Construction 

1.  Farrowing  house 

2.  Hay  rack 

3.  Hog  feeder 

4.  Sheep  panels,  etc. 


C.  Field  Trips 

1.  University  soil  and  crops  day 

2.  Purebred  livestock  farms 

3.  Dairy  farm 

4.  Poultry  and  broiler  plants 

5.  Sales  and  livestock  judging 


VII.  Individualized  Plan 

A.  Orientation  of  trainee  to  farm  size  he  can  operate. 

B.  Farm  plan  for  land  owned  or  operated  by  trainee  after  graduation. 

C.  One  month  apprenticeship  as  farm  manager  at  close  of  training. 
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Within  this  year  plans  are  being  con¬ 
sidered  for  the  acceptance  of  a  limited 
number  of  out  of  state  students  in¬ 
terested  in  agriculture. 

The  Center  tends  to  lessen  failure  in 
agricultural  project  first  by  determin¬ 
ing  the  actual  ability  of  the  trainee 
under  on-the-job  training  and  second 
by  providing  the  potentially  capable 
student  with  up-to-date  technical  in¬ 
formation  so  necessary  for  the  successful 
farmer  of  the  present  era. 

When  the  rehabilitation  plan  calls 
for  occupational  equipment  an  effort 
is  made  to  determine  the  type  best 
suited  for  the  individual  client  and  size 
of  operation  that  he  appears  to  be  able 
to  carry  out.  It  would  be  extremely 
wasteful  and  pure  folly  to  secure  equip¬ 
ment  inadequate  for  the  operation. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  necessary  to  con¬ 
vince  the  client  that  a  certain  type 
may  have  a  great  advantage  over  an¬ 
other  similar  type  by  arranging  for  him 
to  operate  both.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
purchase  serviceable  used  equipment 
when  the  saving  is  substantial  and  the 
purpose  is  accomplished. 

We  believe  community  interest  in 
the  successful  client  is  something  that 
can  be  stimulated  greatly  by  helping 
^arious  community  groups  become 
aware  of  what  is  being  accomplished. 
In  addition  to  the  encouragement  of¬ 
fered  to  the  client  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  service  rendered  by  the 
agency  is  gained  by  the  public.  When¬ 
ever  the  situation  is  conducive  to 
acquainting  community  groups  with 
the  work  that  is  being  accomplished 
by  the  potentially  capable  blind  person 
the  counselor  should  feel  it  a  privilege 
to  do  so.  He  can  point  out  to  parent- 
teacher  groups,  church  groups,  farm 
organization  groups,  business  men, 
service  clubs  or  any  group  or  organiza¬ 
tion,  where  a  blind  person  may  at 
some  time  be  a  participant,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  considering  the  blind  per¬ 
son  as  an  individual  capable  of  offering 


to  that  community  specific  services 
commensurate  with  his  inherent  abili¬ 
ties,  in  the  same  fashion  as  any  other 
individual  who  has  chosen  that  com¬ 
munity  as  the  place  to  make  a  home. 
Sometimes  persons  with  severe  physical 
handicaps  criticize  apparently  non¬ 
handicapped  fellowmen  as  being  un¬ 
fair,  unsociable,  and  unjust  in  dealing 
with  them.  This  is  true  in  many  in¬ 
stances  particularly  where  pity  is  in¬ 
volved,  but  we  may  also  find  somewhat 
comparable  situations  wherever  group 
association  and  work  is  involved.  Much 
is  being  accomplished  through  increas¬ 
ing  the  understanding  of  all  people 
that  the  opportunity  of  serving  to  the 
best  of  one’s  ability  is  determined  by 
the  faculties  one  possesses  and  not  by 
what  he  has  lost.  We  believe  that 
understanding,  tolerance  and  a  sincere 
desire  to  serve  is.  the  key  to  success  for 
the  recipients  of  our  Rural  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Program. 

Operation 

We  have  to  recognize  many  varying 
factors  when  surveying  a  possible  rural 
rehabilitation  project.  The  central  and 
most  important  of  these  is  the  client. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  know  that  he  lives 
in  the  rural  area  and,  therefore,  should 
be  more  firmly  established  there.  A 
reasonably  complete  background  should 
indicate  a  sincere  preference  for  the 
rural  life.  His  past  accomplishment 
should  give  indications  of  interests  and 
ability.  The  social  environment  may 
be  a  fairly  reliable  gauge  of  his  imme¬ 
diate  ambitions.  Some  of  these  conclu¬ 
sions  may  be  reached  in  a  relatively 
short  time  but  some  require  closer 
study  and  analysis. 

The  facilities  available  to  the  client 
will  be  a  determining  factor  as  to  the 
extent  the  program  can  function.  Also 
the  type  of  rural  rehabilitation  that 
will  be  developed  is  dependent  upon 
the  kind  of  soil,  the  climate,  the  loca¬ 
tion  and  available  markets.  We  have 
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been  unable  to  begin  many  of  the 
time  proven  projects  for  the  blind  be¬ 
cause  one  or  more  of  the  above  factors 
have  been  unfavorable.  The  size  of  any 
project  must  take  into  consideration 
all  of  the  facts  mentioned  and  a  care¬ 
ful  weighing  by  an  experienced  coun¬ 
selor  can  usually  determine  this  in 
relation  to  the  client’s  ability.  Some¬ 
times  a  counselor  may  feel  that  because 
of  the  lack  of  funds  no  one  individual 
should  benefit  too  greatly  but  all  should 
receive  a  small  share.  This  we  believe 
is  false  reasoning  because  it  not  only 
penalizes  the  capable  and  talented 
client,  but  can  lead  to  discouragement 
and  failure  with  the  average  producer. 

We  all  like  to  see  results  of  our 
labors  as  soon  as  possible.  Perhaps 
this  is  more  pronounced  in  the  very 
capable  than  in  the  average  person. 
When  planning  a  project  we  like  to 
provide  the  client  with  a  setup  that 
pays  off  weekly  or  at  least  semi-monthly, 
through  part-time  employment  or  sale 
of  produce,  such  as  milk  or  eggs.  Then 
in  addition  a  seasonal  or  semi-yearly  in¬ 
come  is  very  essential  in  our  agricul¬ 
tural  programs  for  improvement  ex- 
jjenses  or  debt  liquidation.  This  is 
usually  from  the  sale  of  livestock  in¬ 
crease  or  from  cash  grain  crops  such 
as  wheat,  corn  or  soybeans.  All  persons 
able  to  do  so  are  urged  to  keep  ade¬ 
quate  records  of  their  work  program. 
This  has  to  be  done  in  some  way  in 
order  to  file  the  income  tax  return. 

Since  knowledge  of  the  soil  and  crop 
processes  are  so  vital  to  the  success  of 
anyone  working  in  an  agricultural 
setting,  we  believe  that  our  blind 
farmer  should  become  affiliated  with 
the  soil  conservation  agency,  the  uni- 
\ersity  agriculture  extension  agent  and 
the  farmer  organization  in  his  com¬ 
munity.  This  serves  a  double  purpose 
first  in  familiarizing  him  with  the  latest 
and  most  advanced  methods  of  farming 
and  livestock  raising,  and  second,  the 
social  contact  with  the  people  attend¬ 


ing  such  meetings  enables  him  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  to  the  sighted  that  opportunity 
and  ability  are  not  wholly  dependent 
upon  sight.  We  have  found  most  rural 
people  genuinely  interested  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  blind  farmer  once  he  has 
demonstrated  what  careful  planning, 
initiative,  and  co-operation  can  ac¬ 
complish. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  agricultural 
development  it  requires  the  full  cycle 
of  the  seasons  before  definite  progress 
can  be  noted.  Twelve  to  fifteen  months 
may  elapse  before  any  evidence  of  ef¬ 
fective  growth  can  be  ascertained.  This 
factor  is  dependent  in  a  large  measure 
on  the  type  of  rural  project  in  opera¬ 
tion.  The  small  acreage  truck  gardener 
may  be  able  to  show  a  faster  profit  than 
the  livestock  grower  but  in  either  case 
it  should  be  apparent  within  this  length 
of  time  that  the  project  is  succeeding 
or  is  not  succeeding.  In  each  condition 
an  analysis  should  disclose  the  strong 
points  and  the  weak  points.  This  should 
prove  of  value  to  the  client  and  the 
counselor  in  any  future  operation. 

Results 

The  ancient  quip  of  “nothing  suc¬ 
ceeds  like  success,”  can  be  applied 
wholeheartedly  to  this  phase  of  rehabili¬ 
tation.  Perhaps  the  very  integration  of 
the  blind  to  a  normal  place  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  their  own  choosing  is  being 
achieved  here  without  any  conscious 
or  organized  effort.  We  have  seen  the 
blind  head  of  a  household  rise  from 
the  proverbial  rocking  chair  of  14  years 
to  the  director  of  a  general  farming 
enterprise  that  now  has  the  backing  of 
the  neighborhcKxl,  the  local  banker  and 
enjoys  a  place  of  prominence  in  com¬ 
munity  affairs.  This  was  achieved  in 
five  years’  time  after  an  initial  b(X)st  by 
Vocational  Rehabilitation.  It  is  true  he 
had  the  prejudice  of  perhaps  well 
meaning  but  misinformed  neighbors  to 
overcome.  He  had  to  convince  them 
that  his  abilities  lay  in  the  faculties  he 
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possessed  and  not  in  what  he  had  lost. 

In  another  example  a  man  with  80 
years  of  farming  experience  lost  his 
sight.  During  the  f>eriod  of  reorganiza¬ 
tion  to  blindness  he  sold  a  good  herd  of 
Hereford  stock  cows,  thinking  falsely, 
of  course,  that  he  would  have  to  limit 
his  activities  because  of  the  loss  of  sight. 
Because  of  a  slow  referral,  we  began 
counseling  several  months  after  the 
sale.  In  two  years  the  man  is  again 
directing  the  activities  on  a  380-acre 
farm,  is  superintendent  of  the  local 
Sunday  school  and  a  school  board  di¬ 
rector.  Having  been  active  in  farm 
organizations  before  his  loss  of  sight 
he  has  again  picked  up  where  he  once 
thought  he  was  through. 

In  still  another  instance  two  brothers 
became  interested  in  dairying  as  it 
could  be  established  on  a  26-acre  tract 
of  land.  Before  the  project  began  one 
brother  worked  in  a  broom  shop  twelve 
miles  from  home.  The  other  one  just 
stayed  at  home  with  time  on  his  hands. 
In  three  years  they  have  accumulated 
a  twelve-cow  grade  A  dairy  herd,  a 
milking  parlor  built  to  State  Health 
Department  specifications  and  a  new 
barn  for  hay  storage  and  shelter  for 
the  herd.  They  are  members  of  the 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association 
and  the  Pure  Milk  Producers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  They  work  closely  with  the 
agricultural  extension  agent  and  soil 
conservation  agency  of  their  county. 
Incidentally  their  monthly  income  is 
considerably  greater  than  the  income 
of  the  counselor  who  got  them  so  in¬ 
volved. 

In  checking  rather  quickly  over  our 
rural  projects  in  western  Missouri  that 
are  now  functioning  we  count  18  gen¬ 
eral  farmers,  21  dairy  farmers,  10  live¬ 
stock  production  farmers,  three  farm 
laborers,  three  truck  gardeners,  one 
farm  and  berry  production,  one  farm 
and  factory  worker,  one  farm  paper 
salesman,  one  truck  gardener  and  wood 


worker,  two  small  stock  producers  com¬ 
bining  filling  station  operations,  with 
more  coming  on  as  the  market  expands. 

These  cases  are  good  ones,  thank 
goodness  most  of  them  are,  but  perhaps 
these  are  the  power  supply  that  enables 
the  counselor  to  drive  the  extra  mile, 
stay  the  extra  hour  and  do  the  extra 
job  without  too  much  complaining. 

This  is  certainly  not  a  colossal  pro¬ 
gram  but  it  is  a  start  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection,  indicating  that  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  potentially  capable 
blind,  the  State  Blind  Agency  and  the 
Federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Serv¬ 
ice,  we  are  laying  the  ground  work  for 
programs  of  intelligent  integration  of 
the  blind  into  a  well  earned  position 
in  a  community  of  their  own  choosing, 
where  ability  is  recognized  and  some 
otherwise  latent  faculties  contribute  to 
a  wholesome  normal  community  life. 
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Training  Eyes  To  Speed  Up  With  Words 

GENE  LINDBERG 


(The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is 
pleased  to  publish  this  reprint  of  an  ani- 
cle  from  The  Denver  Post  for  two  reasons. 
First,  it  presents  the  story  of  a  blind  per¬ 
son  with  superior  training  who  is  taking 
his  place  adequately  and  intelligently  in 
his  chosen  profession  with  his  sighted  col¬ 
leagues.  Second,  it  is  an  example  of  sound 
reporting  by  a  journalist  of  the  kind  of 
story  which  more  often  than  not  receives 
maudlin  and  sentimental  coverage  by  less 
careful  writers. 

This  summer  Dr.  Walter  Stromer  will 
be  a  member  of  the  faculty  conducting 
courses  for  teachers  of  the  young  blind 
which  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  sponsoring  in  co-operation  with 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  and 
with  Tennessee  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
University,  both  at  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
— K.  F.  G.) 

[REPRINTED  BY  PERMISSION] 

Just  about  the  unlikeliest  spiot  im¬ 
aginable  for  a  blind  man  to  find  a  job 
would  be  in  a  crowded  classroom  teach¬ 
ing  normally  sighted  pieople  to  read 
faster  and  make  more  sense  out  of  the 
printed  page. 

But  that’s  all  in  the  day’s  work  for 
Dr.  Walter  Stromer,  32,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Denver  community  college 
faculty.  Despite  his  blindness — or  as 
he  insists,  partly  because  of  it — Dr. 
Stromer  is  a  specialist  in  the  communi¬ 
cations  field  of  modem  education.  Edi¬ 
torials  from  The  Denver  Post  are  used 
in  this  work,  which  includes  reading, 
writing,  listening,  speaking  and  intel¬ 
ligent  understanding. 

Even  if  he  hadn’t  lost  his  sight  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  Dr.  Stromer’s 
work  should  be  of  personal  interest  to 
everyone  who  reads  these  lines  about 


him.  It’s  a  kind  of  school  teaching  that 
pays  off  big  for  everybody,  from  kin¬ 
dergarteners  to  supreme  court  justices, 
says  Dr.  George  Vardaman,  professor 
of  speech,  under  whom  Stromer  works. 

“And  pieople  are  interested,”  says  Dr. 
Vardaman,  “or  we  wouldn’t  have  some 
150  adults  including  doctors,  lawyers, 
agency  heads,  business  firm  executives, 
accountants,  housewives,  attending  our 
community  college  courses  in  reading 
improvement. 

“Why?  Because  now,  even  more  than 
in  Ben  Franklin’s  day,  time  is  money. 
The  bad  habits  of  slow  reading  most  of 
us  picked  up  in  childhood  can  waste 
years  out  of  our  lives  unless  we  do 
something  about  ’em. 

“And  these  grownups  from  many  walks 
of  life  are  doing  it.  Our  high  to  date 
is  a  professional  man  who  started  with 
a  reading  speed  of  250  words  a  minute 
— about  average — and  can  now  read 
1,414  words  a  minute.  That’s  nearly  six 
times  as  fast.  Equally  impiortant  is  the 
fact  that  he  scores  90  per  cent  in  com¬ 
prehension — as  revealed  by  an  accurate 
test  of  his  understanding  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  text.” 

The  technical  side  of  this  reading 
improvement  training  involves  the  use 
of  such  gadgets  as  the  tachistoscope. 
That’s  just  an  ultra-modern  variety  of 
magic  lantern  which  flashes  words, 
numbers,  whole  groups  of  words  on  a 
screen  for  a  hundredth  of  a  second — 
no  more.  The  eyes  soon  learn  to  pick 
them  off  at  that  speed  and  hustle  along 
to  the  next  flicker  of  intelligence  to 
hit  the  screen. 

Another  useful  gadget  is  the  reading 
accelerator.  Here’s  where  Denver  Post 
editorial  columns  shine.  A  printed  sheet 
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moves  upward  slowly  past  a  window, 
after  the  fashion  of  those  long  titles 
sometimes  shown  in  the  movies.  The 
reader  must  scan  the  lines  quickly, 
before  they  disappear  at  the  top.  The 
speed  with  w’hich  the  page  moves  is 
adjustable  to  fit  the  student’s  ability, 
and  is  calibrated  in  words  per  minute. 
Other  mechanical  aids  are  special  read¬ 
ing  films  projected  with  a  motion  pic¬ 
ture  machine. 

Just  where  does  Dr.  Stromer  come 
into  this  complicated  training  picture, 
which  of  course  he  cannot  see?  One 
answer  to  that  is  the  fact  that  on 
December  12  he  earned  his  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree  with  a  thesis  on  the 
relationships  linking  reading,  listening 


and  intelligence.  His  studies  with  D.  D. 
students  and  other  subjects  have  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  a  good  listener  also 
makes  a  good  reader,  and  that  both 
listening  and  reading  are  basically  con¬ 
nected  with  the  intelligence  of  the 
individual. 

“A  person  of  high  intelligence — 
through  poor  eye  habits — may  be  a 
slow  reader,”  says  Dr.  Stromer.  “But 
he  has  the  makings  of  a  fast  and  ac¬ 
curate  reader,  given  proper  training. 
The  individual  of  low  intelligence  isn’t 
so  lucky.  His  mental  ability  to  soak  up 
information  is  frozen  in  low  gear,  and 
efforts  to  speed  up  his  reading  or  listen¬ 
ing  ability  are  of  limited  value.” 

That’s  the  point.  The  mind,  not  the 


Denver  Post  Photo 

Specialist  in  the  communications  field  of  modern  education.  Dr.  Stromer  is  shown  here 
with  Dr.  George  Vardaman  (right,  operating  a  tachistoscope)  and  left  to  right,  with 
Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Rodriguez,  Mrs.  Sheila  McDonald,  and  Miss  Faye  Andrews. 
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eye,  is  the  real  target,  and  that’s  Dr, 
Stromer’s  specialty. 

As  a  listener  this  young  Denver 
teacher  has  done  for  himself  what  his 
sighted  students  accomplish  as  readers. 
Stromer  reads  books  by  listening  to 
long-playing  records  on  which  their 
text  is  read  aloud.  The  normal  rate 
of  such  reading  aloud  is  about  150  to 
175  words  a  minute. 

“First  recorded  book  I  ever  read,’’ 
says  Stromer,  “was  ‘The  Count  of 
Monte  Cristo.’  There  was  a  huge  stack 
of  records  which  took  forty-five  hours 
of  listening  at  ordinary  speeds.  But 
that  was  so  slow  it  drove  me  wild.  What 
was  going  to  happen  next?  I  speeded  up 
the  record  to  find  out.  And  soon  I 
grew  accustomed  to  faster  listening.  I 
could  speed  it  up  some  more.  Now  I 
can  get  the  sense  out  of  stuff  that’s 
coming  off  the  record  at  more  than 
300  words  a  minute.’’ 

On  his  variable-speed  portable  elec¬ 
tric  record  player.  Dr.  Stromer  dem¬ 
onstrated  this  high  speed  listening.  To 
the  untrained  ear  it’s  an  unintelligible 
babble  mindful  of  the  “Sparky”  broad¬ 
casts  on  the  radio,  but  much  faster. 

“One  thing  stumps  me,  however,” 
said  Dr.  Stromer.  “I  still  can’t  under¬ 
stand  the  tobacco  auctioneer.” 

With  tape  recorder.  Dr.  Stromer  can 
pick  off  a  half-hour  radio  talk  on  the 
air,  play  it  back  later  in  only  fifteen 


minutes,  but  even  at  double  speed  it 
makes  sense  to  him.  That’s  one  of  the 
ways  he  gathers  material  for  a  course 
he  teaches  at  community  college — 
“How  to  Analyze  Propaganda.” 

As  an  analyst  of  speech  defects, 
imf)ediments  and  how  to  correct  them. 
Dr.  Stromer  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
business.  Dr.  Vardaman  declares.  Since 
Stromer  is  a  “pure  listener”  he  is  not 
fooled  by  lip  reading.  Either  a  student’s 
speech  is  clear  or  it  isn’t.  If  not, 
Stromer’s  keen  ear  picks  out  what’s 
wrong. 

Dr.  Stromer  is  originally  from  Hast¬ 
ings,  Neb.  He  attended  high  school  in 
Blue  Hill,  Neb.,  entered  the  army  in 
January,  1943.  He  was  trained  in  the 
signal  corps  for  radio  and  radar  work, 
went  overseas  in  June,  1944.  They 
needed  infantry  replacements,  not 
signal  men  at  the  moment,  so  he  wound 
up  with  a  rifle  with  the  Eighty-seventh 
Division.  His  outfit  got  into  the  “Battle 
of  the  Bulge”  soon  after  Christmas, 
1944.  Not  far  from  Bastogne,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  6,  1945,  a  German  shell  shattered 
a  tree  and  flying  splinters  destroyed  his 
eyes.  He  now  wears  plastic  ones  so 
cleverly  made  that  strangers  for  some 
time  do  not  guess  he  is  blind. 

“Gives  me  a  chance  to  get  acquainted 
normally  before  people  find  out,”  he 
says  with  a  quiet  chuckle  that  reveals 
his  completely  cheerful  philosophy. 
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Verbatim  Reporting  by  Means 
of  Oral  Stenography 


FAYE  GEORGE 


“Oral  stenography  is  the  most  revo¬ 
lutionary  advancement  in  stenography 
of  the  twentieth  century.” 

So  claimed  the  Dictavox  Company, 
Inc.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  with  a  view 
to  fostering  the  use  of  their  product.  I 
echo  their  claim  but  for  a  very  different 
reason.  Oral  stenography  affords  blind 
persons  with  a  satisfactory  means  of 
engaging  in  verbatim  reporting  enlist¬ 
ing  a  minimum  of  outside  assistance. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be 
a  very  definite  need  for  such  reporters. 
The  latter  is  especially  true  in  the 
municipal  courts  wherein  my  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  concentrated.  I  believe 
this  is  due  to  the  unsteadiness  of  the 
work  and  the  necessity  of  supplement¬ 
ing  it  with  other  employment. 

In  June,  1950  I  graduated  from 
Middlebury  College  with  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree.  I  had  majored  in  sociology 
intending  to  enter  the  field  of  social 
work  in  some  capacity.  Until  such  an 
opportunity  presented  itself,  I  was 
anxious  to  do  anything  which  would 
keep  me  occupied  and  which  would 
add  to  my  exf>erience.  Having  had 
excellent  secretarial  training  at  Perkins 
Institution,  I  advertised  for  such  work, 
appeared  with  the  Director  of  Services 
for  the  Blind,  Virginia  Cole,  at  various 
functions,  and  generally  made  my  desire 
for  employment  known  as  well  as  dem¬ 
onstrating  my  ability  to  do  stenographic 
work.  Judge  Wackerman  of  the  Mont- 
jjelier  Municipal  Court  was  in  need  of 
a  stenographer  to  report  a  jury  trial 
and  through  the  proverbial  grapevine, 
happened  to  hear  of  me.  Court  report¬ 


ing  was  a  field  that  I  had  never  thought 
of  entering.  Confronted  with  the  op¬ 
portunity,  I  enthusiastically  grasped  it. 

The  first  two  trials,  I  reported  by 
means  of  braille  shorthand,  but  the 
machine  was  noisy  and  transcription 
of  the  notes  slow  and  cumbersome.  By 
chance.  Miss  Cole  ran  across  an  article 
describing  the  Dictavox,  as  it  was  then 
called.  We  sent'  for  it.  The  Dictavox, 
or  Stenomask  as  it  is  now  called  and 
more  descriptively  so,  is  a  plastic  cone- 
shaped  object  which  fits  over  the  nose 
and  down  under  the  chin  and  serves 
as  a  silencing  mouthpiece.  It  weighs 
only  a  pound.  I  repeat  into  this  device 
all  of  the  evidence  and  proceedings — 
word  for  word — of  trials,  hearings,  and 
conferences.  Rigged  up  in  this  gear  and 
repeating  the  material  in  this  manner, 
I  often  feel  like  Francis,  the  talking 
mule. 

The  Stenomask  can  be  used  with  any 
of  the  modem  recording  and  trans¬ 
cribing  machines.  I  tried  several  before 
deciding  that  the  Gray  Audograph  best 
suited  my  particular  needs.  My  con¬ 
clusion  was  based  on  the  following  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Audograph: 

Portability:  In  order  to  keep  reason¬ 
ably  busy,  I  discovered  that  I  had  to 
locate  more  than  one  source  of  em¬ 
ployment.  Hence,  the  necessity  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  recording  machine  which  was 
portable. 

Compactness:  By  compactness,  I  mean 
that  the  Audograph  is  so  constructed 
as  to  have  no  loose  parts  such  as  a  tone- 
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arm  to  be  easily  broken  or  knocked 
askew. 

Records:  The  records  provided  for  the 
Audograph  are  of  unbreakable  plastic 
which  can  be  easily  brailled.  I  number 
the  records  of  each  case  and  store  them 
in  envelopes  labeled  with  the  name  of 
the  case.  These  envelop>es,  in  turn,  are, 
filed  away  for  future  reference. 

Reading  Back:  Quite  often  during  pro¬ 
ceedings,  I  am  requested  to  read  back 
the  preceding  portion  of  the  testimony. 
The  Audograph  is  so  designed  as  to 
simplify  this  operation.  While  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  still  playing,  it  is  possible  to 
move  the  record  forward  or  backward, 
and  knowing  the  context  of  the  testi¬ 
mony,  the  desired  spot  is  easily  obtain¬ 
able. 

Quality  of  Recording:  The  quality 
of  the  recording  is  quite  excellent,  even 
though  I  speak  softly  into  the  Steno- 
mask.  If  those  giving  testimony  are 
soft-spoken,  or  if  the  proceeding  is  held 
in  a  small  room,  1  find  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  repeat  the  material  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  is  originally  uttered. 
Despite  this  fact,  my  recordings  have 
always  been  very  audible. 

Both  machines  are  controlled  by  a 
single  switch  located  on  the  end  of  the 
Stenomask.  Explicit  instructions  in  the 
operation  of  the  Stenomask  accompany 
it.  With  the  aid  of  these  "do’s”  and 
“don’t’s”  I  set  about  training  myself 
following  news  commentators,  radio  in¬ 
terviews,  and  just  any  program  which 
presented  material  which  I  could  at¬ 
tempt  to  repeat.  Gradually,  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  machine  became  automatic 
and  I  was  entirely  free  to  concentrate 
on  the  material  I  was  reporting.  On  the 
one  occasion  where  I  reported  with  a 
sighted  stenographer  of  long  standing, 
my  speed  was  always  equal  to  her  short¬ 
hand  method  and  at  times  excelled  it. 
In  oral  stenography,  the  only  determi¬ 
nate  of  sjieed  is  your  ability  to  form 
the  spoken  word. 


I  transcribe  all  requested  records  at 
my  home.  Upon  the  completion  of  such 
transcripts,  1  enlist  the  aid  of  a  proof¬ 
reader  to  check  the  report  carefully. 
No  mechanical  device  is  so  superior 
that  it  doesn’t  at  some  time  fail  us — 
and  I  feel  that  I  have  the  best  of  equip¬ 
ment.  Likewise,  we  are  all  subject  to 
error.  As  for  the  accepted  form  or  physi¬ 
cal  set-up  of  such  records,  I  studied 
cases  in  the  files  of  the  local  county 
court. 

There  are  courses  in  court  stenog¬ 
raphy  offered  by  many  business  col¬ 
leges,  but  time  did  not  permit  me  to 
take  advantage  of  such  preliminary 
training.  My  lack  of  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  presented  several  questions. 
Would  the  language  and  procedure  of 
the  court  room  prove  an  obstacle? 
Would  I  be  able  to  distinguish  accu¬ 
rately  who  was  spieaking?  Would  I  be 
able  to  attain  sufficient  speed  to  qualify 
for  such  a  position? 

In  the  initial  stages  of  my  repiorting, 
I  spent  considerable  time  attending 
any  trials  or  hearings  that  came  to  my 
attention.  In  this  way  I  familiarized 
myself  with  proceedings  of  various 
typies  and  at  the  same  time  acquainted 
myself  with  the  terminology  or  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  court  room. 

The  identification  of  participants 
has  not  proved  as  troublesome  as  I  had 
anticipated.  For  the  sake  of  the  record, 
witnesses  are  always  asked  to  identify 
themselves  and  the  attorneys  appearing 
in  the  case  are  introduced  by  the  pre¬ 
siding  officer.  The  difference  in  tone 
quality  of  the  voices  and  their  location, 
plus  knowledge  of  the  customary  pro¬ 
cedure  of  such  proceedings  aid  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  identity  of  those  involved  clear 
in  your  mind.  In  less  formal  affairs, 
such  as  conferences  and  some  hearings, 
where  more  people  participate  and 
where  interested  parties  sp>eak  out  more 
freely,  I  frequently  ask  persons  to  iden¬ 
tify  themselves.  Every  court  reporter 
requests  the  repetition  of  material  oc- 
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casionally;  however,  concentration  on 
the  action  as  it  unfolds  is  vital.  Thus, 
familiarity  with  the  subject  matter  in 
question  and  practice  diminished,  if 
not  eliminated,  potential  problems. 

As  jury  trials  are  held  infrequently  in 
municipal  courts — to  which  my  expe¬ 
rience  is  limited — I  have  advertised  as 
a  public  stenographer,  offering  service 
as  a  verbatim  reporter  of  conferences, 
lectures,  and  hearings  and  a  secretary 
interested  in  doing  business  and  per¬ 
sonal  stenography.  I  have  done  some  of 
each,  taking  hearings  for  such  state 
agencies  as  the  Commission  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations,  Real  Estate  Licenses, 
and  Water  Conservation.  If  typewrit¬ 
ten  reports  were  requested  in  every 
case,  I  would  be  very  busy.  In  many 
instances  following  the  jury’s  verdict, 
the  case  is  completed  and  often  hear¬ 


1953  Shotwell  Award 


The  Shotwell  Memorial  Award  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  (Mr.  J.  Robert 
Atkinson,  Chairman,  Dr.  Francis  J. 
Cummings,  Mr.  Francis  B.  lerardi)  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  1953  award  is  to  be 
conferred  upon  Mr.  L.  L.  Watts  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  in  recognition  of 
his  long  and  distinguished  service  to 
the  blind. 

Mr.  Watts  has  served  as  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Virginia  Commission 
for  the  Blind  since  its  creation  in  1922 
and  has  done  much  to  develop  the  ex¬ 
tensive  program  of  state-wide  service 
now  provided  through  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  He  has  also  been  active  in  pro¬ 


ings  result  in  an  agreement  or  stipula¬ 
tion  by  the  attorneys  without  the  aid 
of  a  transcript. 

Court  reporting  is  interesting  and 
has  taken  me  to  several  sections  of  the 
state.  I  find  that  it  is  also  a  responsi¬ 
bility  that  I  have  taken  upon  myself 
when  I  agreed  to  take  and  furnish  tes¬ 
timony  given  under  oath.  Therefore, 
it  is  of  utmost  importance  that  I  know 
who  is  speaking  and  what  is  being  said. 
Proceedings  usually  move  along  rap¬ 
idly  and  experience  has  taught  me  that 
the  time  to  clear  up  any  doubts — as  to 
identity  of  participants  or  testimony — 
is  when  they  arise.  By  so  doing,  I  can 
submit  my  transcript  of  the  case  and 
certify  it  with  assurance  that  it  is  a 
verbatim  transcript  of  my  verbatim  ste¬ 
nographic  notes  of  the  evidence  and 
proceedings  in  question. 


to  L.  L.  Watts 


moting  the  work  of  the  Virginia  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
has  served  as  Vice-President  and  as 
President  and  as  a  member  of  many  of 
its  committees.  During  these  years  he 
has  rendered  distinguished  service  to 
the  Association  and  in  this  way  to  the 
development  of  work  for  the  blind  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  presentation  will  be  made  at  the 
annual  banquet  on  July  16,  1953,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Twenty-seventh  Convention  of 
the  AAWB  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 
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Adjustment  to  Blindness 


ALFRED  L.  SEVERSON 


The  term  “adjustment  to  blindness” 
cannot  be  defined  with  any  satisfaction 
but  it  does  point  to  very  significant 
aspects  of  life.  A  discussion  of  those 
aspects  of  life  seems  to  be  the  best 
way  of  understanding  what  “adjust¬ 
ment  to  blindness”  means. 

A  blind  person  has  three,  and  appar¬ 
ently  only  three,  “adjustments”  to  make 
which  arise  solely  from  the  fact  of  loss 
of  sight.  They  are: 

1.  The  problem  of  accepting  loss  of 
sight  in  as  matter-of-fact  a  way  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  so  freeing  himself  from  the 
bitterness,  the  resentment,  the  self-pity 
and  the  feeling  of  isolation  which  so 
easily  can  make  life  a  burden. 

2.  The  task  of  acquiring  the  specialized 
skills  available  to  blind  people — travel¬ 
ing  alone,  reading  braille,  sensitizing 
and  training  of  the  other  senses,  and 
skill  in  hand  and  finger  manipulation. 

3.  The  problem  of  knowing  how  to 
deal  with  the  attitudes  and  actions  of 
sighted  people  towards  blind  people. 

There  is  another  whole  range  of 
problems  of  adjustment  which  the 
blind  person  faces  but  these  problems 
are  not  peculiar  to  blindness.  They 
are  common  to  human  beings.  Loss 
of  sight,  however,  is  such  a  dramatic 
handicap  that  these  problems  tend  too 
often  to  appear  to  the  person  as  a  re¬ 
sultant  of  blindness.  The  whole  range 
of  difficulties  faced  by  the  person  seem 
to  cluster  about  blindness  and  find  in 
blindness  their  false  explanation.  Blind¬ 
ness  thus  becomes  the  scapegoat.  These 
problems  which,  to  repeat,  are  com¬ 
mon  to  people  as  people,  can  be  listed 
in  a  variety  of  ways  and  degrees  of  in- 
clusivcness.  One  way  is  to  list  them  in 


the  form  of  desirable  characteristics  of 
the  person.  Every  “adjusted”  person 
should: 

1.  Have  a  basic  self-respect. 

2.  Have  the  ability  to  see  things  from 
the  point  of  view  of  other  people. 

3.  Know  how  to  use  and  how  to  ac¬ 
cept  authority. 

4.  Be  able  to  work  with  persistence  to¬ 
wards  realistic  goals. 

5.  Have  mental  alertness  and  under¬ 
standing. 

6.  Have  vitality  and  physical  health. 

7.  Have  as  part  of  himself  the  ordi¬ 
nary  standards  of  integrity,  loyalty,  so¬ 
ciability  and  other  important  values  of 
his  society. 

Some  listing  of  this  kind  is  of  very 
great  importance  for  agencies  for  the 
blind  because  it  points  the  way  to  ac¬ 
tion.  It  helps  take  us  away  from  a 
churning  about  in  a  narrow  circle  of 
“work  for  the  blind”  and  opens  the 
doors  and  pushes  us  into  the  wider 
world  of  knowledge  of  human  be¬ 
ings.  How,  for  example,  do  people 
acquire  self-respect?  What  practices  of 
an  agency  further  or  hinder  self-re¬ 
spect?  Since  all  of  us  are  inferior  in 
some  ways  how  can  we  have  self-re¬ 
spect  in  the  presence  of  the  superiority 
of  others?  Questions  of  this  kind  about 
people  are  so  important  that  perhaps 
it  can  be  said  that  any  person  in  a  re¬ 
sponsible  position  in  the  field  of  work 
for  the  blind  who  is  not  more  or  less 
aware  of  them  is  a  potentially  dan¬ 
gerous  person  for  he  is  dealing  with 
“the  blind”  instead  of  with  people  who 
happen  to  be  blind. 

A  division  of  the  problems  pointed 
to  by  the  term  adjustment  to  blind¬ 
ness  into  three  that  are  peculiar  to 
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loss  ot  sight  and  others  which  are  hu¬ 
man  problems  has  another  imjxjrtant 
consequence.  It  takes  away  the  false 
standard  that  there  can  be  any  com¬ 
plete  or  perfect  adjustment  to  blind¬ 
ness.  That  false  standard  often  leads 
f)eople  to  say  in  false  criticism,  “John 
Doe  is  not  adjusted  to  blindness  be¬ 
cause.  . .”  That  false  standard  also  often 
leads  blind  people  to  question  within 
themselves  in  an  unsettling  and  unjust 
way  whether  they  are  adjusted  because 
they  cannot  do  certain  things  or  be¬ 
cause  they  still  have  some  pangs  about 
being  blind.  Adjustment  to  blindness 
and  adjustment  to  life  are  always  rela¬ 
tive  matters  in  much  the  same  way  that 
the  measurements  of  intelligence  are 
relative.  We  do  not  say  that  a  jierson 
has  to  have  an  I.Q.  of  loo  to  be  aver¬ 
age  or  normal.  Instead,  there  is  a  range 
from  90  to  no.  And,  beyond  that,  we 
now  recognize  that  there  are  different 


kinds  of  intelligence  so  that  a  normal 
person  can  be  high  in  one  kind  and 
low  in  another. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  to  dis¬ 
card  once  and  for  all  the  commonly 
used  phrase  “adjustment  of  the  blind,” 
which  lumps  together  too  many  things 
for  intelligent  understanding,  and  re¬ 
place  it  with  the  phrase  “adjustment 
to  blindness,”  which  encourages  the 
discriminations  necessary  for  under¬ 
standing.  In  addition,  “adjustment  to 
blindness”  implies  a  respect  for  blind 
people  which  is  apt  to  be  missing  in 
the  phrase  "adjustment  of  the  blind.” 
It  is  clearly  a  necessity  for  a  person 
who  loses  his  sight  to  make  some  ad¬ 
justment  to  blindness  but  there  is 
something  derogatory  and  unfair  in 
the  assumption  carried  in  the  phrase 
“adjustment  of  the  blind”  that  blind 
people  are  of  a  peculiar,  separate  order 
of  existence  requiring  a  peculiar  adjust¬ 
ment  of  their  whole  things. 
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The  New  Outlook 


A  Demonstration  Center 
for  the  Blind  in  Egypt 


Arthur  Napier  Magill,  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  who  is  himself  totally  blind, 
has  arrived  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  where  he 
will  set  up  a  Demonstration  Center  de¬ 
signed  to  serve  as  a  rehabilitation  and 
training  institution  for  the  blind,  and 
for  students  and  teachers  of  blind  wel¬ 
fare,  from  all  the  Arabic-speaking  coun¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  Magill,  who  will  be  Director  of 
the  Demonstration  Center,  will  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  Miss  Miriam  Gwyneth  Wallis 
of  London,  England,  who  is  a  specialist 
in  home  teaching  for  the  blind,  and 
who  has  successfully  completed  a  simi¬ 
lar  mission  to  Italy  under  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  American  Foundation  for  Over¬ 
seas  Blind.  The  International  Labor 
Organization  has  selected  Milton  T. 
Freburger,  formerly  Assistant  Supierin- 
tendent  of  the  Maryland  Workshop  for 
the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  to 
serve  as  the  industrial-vocational  guid¬ 
ance  expert.  This  pilot  project  is  being 
undertaken  by  the  United  Nations 
Technical  Assistance  Administration  in 
response  to  a  request  from  the  Egyptian 
Government  and  after  consultation 
with  other  interested  governments  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Magill  explains  that  in  his  new 
assignment  his  object  is  not  only  to 
organize  an  efficient  demonstration  cen¬ 
ter  utilizing  modern  techniques,  but 
also  to  draw  on  his  experience  in 
Canada  to  blueprint  a  nationwide  re¬ 
habilitation  program  for  the  blind 
adapted  to  the  specific  conditions  of 
Egypt. 

Blindness,  particularly  as  a  result  of 
trachoma,  has  long  been  prevalent  in 


Egypt  and  elsewhere  in  the  Middle 
East.  As  yet,  however,  there  has  not 
been  a  general,  overall  program  to 
combat  it.  Part  of  any  such  program 
must  be  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
but  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  the 
training  and  rehabilitation  to  assist  the 
many  thousands  already  blind. 

The  establishment  of  the  Demon¬ 
stration  Center  in  Egypt  is  the  outcome 
of  earlier  surveys  made,  at  the  request 
of  the  Egyptian  Government,  by  United 
Nations  technical  assistance  experts. 
The  first  step  was  taken  to  follow  up 
the  Egyptian  request  when  Dr.  Harold 
Balme,  Consultant  in  Rehabilitation  to 
the  United  Nations  and  the  WHO, 
went  to  Cairo  in  1951  to  make  a  pre¬ 
liminary  study.  This  was  followed  by 
a  more  detailed  study,  conducted  by 
Sidney  W.  Starling,  Secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Workshops  for 
the  Blind,  London,  who  spent  two 
months  in  the  country. 

Following  up  the  recommendations 
made,  it  was  decided  to  set  up  the 
Center.  On  the  proposal  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Government,  two  fellowships  were 
granted  by  the  United  Nations — one 
for  a  blind  man  to  train  in  braille  print¬ 
ing  both  at  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  in  London  and  the  .American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  in  Paris; 
the  other,  a  travelling  fellowship  en¬ 
abling  the  student  to  observe  many 
aspects  of  service  to  the  blind  in  the 
United  States.  On  completion  of  his 
training  it  is  planned  that  this  student 
will  act  as  Sub-Director  of  the  Demon¬ 
stration  Center.  The  United  Nations 
has  also  granted  a  scholarship  to  an 
Egyptian  in  home  teaching  to  the  blind. 
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This  student  arrived  recently  to  com¬ 
mence  his  training  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

A  feature  of  the  Cairo  Center  will  be 
the  braille  printing  plant  supplied  by 


the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  whose  technician  will  shortly 
visit  Cairo  to  supervise  the  installation 
of  the  machinery  and  provide  pre¬ 
liminary  instruction  to  local  operators. 


Two  Publications  Merged 


Beginning  March  i  the  Braille  Book 
Review  and  the  Talking  Book  Topics 
are  both  issued  on  a  bimonthly  basis, 
instead  of  monthly  and  quarterly  as 
heretofore.  This  change  has  been  made 
in  order  that  a  more  uniform  infor¬ 
mation  service  in  regard  to  new  books 
in  the  libraries  might  be  instituted  for 
the  two  kinds  of  blind  readers,  braille 
and  Talking  Book.  Under  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  braille  edition  of  the 
Braille  Book  Review  will  continue  in 
the  same  24-page  format  as  before,  and 
will  be  printed  and  distributed  by 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind.  An  inkprint  edition  of  the  Re¬ 
view  w’ill  be  issued  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  mimeographed  copies,  and 
will  be  distributed  to  libraries  for  the 
blind,  and  to  state  and  private  agen¬ 


cies  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 

A  new  page-size  and  lay-out  has  been 
designed  for  the  new  bimonthly  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  Topics  and  Braille  Book  Re¬ 
view,  to  correspond  more  closely  to  the 
format  of  the  catalogs  of  Talking  Books 
and  braille  books  issued  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  With 
this  uniform  size,  a  system  of  continu¬ 
ous  paging  and  an  annual  index  in  the 
November  issue,  the  six  booklets  per 
year  may  serve  as  annual  supplements 
to  the  catalogs. 

Until  further  notice  the  recorded 
edition  of  the  Talking  Book  Topics, 
w'hich  carries  a  below-cost  subscription 
price  of  $1.00  per  year,  will  continue 
as  a  quarterly. 
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Employment  Service  at 

National  Social  Work  Meeting 


A  NEW  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  for  the 
field  of  social  welfare  will  be  provided 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  May  31-June  5,  1953.  A  job  clear¬ 
ing-house  will  be  set  up  in  the  Main 
Exhibit  Hall  near  the  Registration 
counters  in  the  Public  Auditorium. 
This  will  be  a  national  wide  service 
manned  by  employment  specialists, 
sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  in  co-of>eration  with  State  Em¬ 
ployment  services  at  the  request  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
and  the  National  Social  Welfare  As¬ 
sembly. 

All  agencies  and  organizations  seek¬ 
ing  personnel  and  planning  to  send  a 
representative  to  Cleveland  should  file 
their  requests  with  a  local  office  of  the 
State  employment  service.  Such  re¬ 
quests  will  be  sent  to  the  Employment 
Headquarters  at  the  meeting  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  Representatives  of  such  agencies 
who  are  attending  the  meeting  should 
check  in  at  the  Employment  Headquar¬ 
ters  as  soon  as  possible  on  arrival  in 
Cleveland.  Agencies  that  cannot  file 
requests  in  advance  may  file  them  on 
arrival  in  Cleveland. 

Likewise,  all  individuals  seeking  po¬ 
sitions  and  planning  to  attend  the  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  should  file  applications 
with  their  local  State  employment  serv¬ 


ice  in  advance  if  possible  and  they  will 
also  be  filed  at  the  Employment  Head¬ 
quarters.  If  applications  cannot  be  filed 
in  advance  they  should  be  filed  on  ar¬ 
rival  in  Cleveland.  All  individual  ap¬ 
plicants  should  check  in  at  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Headquarters.  Only  those  indi¬ 
viduals  attending  the  meeting  will  be 
served  by  Employment  Headquarters 
in  Cleveland. 

The  closing  date  for  the  advance  fil¬ 
ing  of  the  information  in  local  State 
employment  service  offices  is  May  15, 
1953.  After  that  they  must  be  filed  per¬ 
sonally  at  Employment  Headquarters 
in  Cleveland.  All  agencies  and  indi¬ 
viduals  are  urged  to  file  requests  or 
make  applications  in  advance  at  their 
local  offices  if  at  all  possible.  Employ¬ 
ment  Headquarters  will  open  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  at  9:00  .A.M.  Sunday, 
May  31,  1953. 

Expierienced  employment  service  in¬ 
terviewers  will  be  available  at  Employ¬ 
ment  Headquarters  to  bring  together 
interested  applicants  and  agency  rep 
resentatives  who  have  listed  vacancies. 
This  new  service  is  being  set  up  on  an 
experimental  basis.  It  in  no  way  con¬ 
flicts  with  the  interests  and  services  of 
those  national  agencies  now  conduct¬ 
ing  employment  services.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  new  service  will  assist  every¬ 
one  interested  in  personnel  placement. 
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Some  Recent  Developments  at 
the  1.  H.  B.  of  Brooklyn 

PETER  J.  SALMON 


Editor’s  Note:  This  chatty  report  of  do¬ 
ings  at  the  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  by  its  engaging  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  has  come  in  response  to  the  same 
kind  of  habitual  request  that  we  make  of 
many  potential  reporters  of  activities.  May 
many  of  our  readers  follow  suit. 

We  really  do  appreciate  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  tell  the  readers  of  The  New  Out¬ 
look  something  about  the  outlook  at 
the  I.  H.  B.  One  way  or  another  we  get 
ourselves  involved  in  one  project  after 
another,  and  each  time  think  this  is 
the  last  one — then  we  find,  instead, 
we  have  actually  gotten  our  little  selves 
into  two  more  new  services,  and  more 
to  come.  Oh  well,  it’s  stimulating  as 
long  as  our  youth  holds  out. 

Recently  we  changed  the  shape  of  our 
light  buoy  symbol  from  a  diamond  to 
a  medallion,  adding  the  words  “The 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind’’  around 
the  periphery  and  the  letters  “I.  H.  B.’’ 
as  part  of  the  insigne  at  the  bottom. 
We  have  developed  a  series  of  attrac¬ 
tive  letterheads  for  our  facilities,  such 
as  the  Dyker  Heights  Nursery  School, 
Burrwood,  etc.  The  insigne  serves  as  the 
tie-in  to  the  parent  organization,  the 
I.  H.  B. 

year  ago  we  completed  a  consolida¬ 
tion  with  the  Dyker  Heights  Home  for 
Blind  Children  (which  name  we  have 
since  changed  to:  The  Dyker  Heights 
Nursery  School  for  Blind  Children). 
The  building  and  grounds  have  been 
completely  rehabilitated.  This  attractive 
property  serves  as  the  center  for  our 
pre-school  service  for  Long  Island.  Our 
Burrw'ood  residence  at  Lloyd  Harbor, 


near  Huntington,  Long  Island,  was  ded¬ 
icated  May  3,  1951.  It  has  come  fully 
up  to  our  expectations  as  an  ideal  place 
to  serve  the  aging,  the  convalescent  and 
the  vacationing  blind  and  deaf-blind. 
There  were  88  in  the  above  groups 
served  during  the  first  year,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  many  blind  persons  and  their 
friends  have  come  to  spend  the  day. 
Activity  and  zest  for  living  are  apparent 
at  Burrwood.  Community  relationships 
are  delightful;  and  our  volunteers,  all 
of  whom  have  been  trained,  are  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  every-day  living  and 
program  development.  Come  and  see  us 
at  Burrwood. 

We  have  just  commenced  a  part-time 
department  for  those  who  can  benefit 
from  limited  employment.  There  is 
both  a  morning  and  afternoon  session 
consisting  of  two  and  a  half  hours  for 
each  session,  five  days  a  week.  Then,  for 
those  no  longer  able  to  work,  we  have 
recently  started  a  day  center.  Here  we 
are  developing  a  variety  of  activities 
and  projects  of  interest  to  this  group. 
Yes,  the  big  problem  is  transportation; 
but  this  must  be  resolved.  We  have  the 
day  center  folks  as  our  guests  for  lunch, 
and  are  pleased  with  the  way  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  getting  under  way. 

We  are  just  about  to  integrate  our 
Volunteer — Visitor  Service  to  take  care 
of  as  many  of  the  non-technical  needs  of 
our  clients  as  possible.  All  volunteers 
will  be  trained.  This  is  a  service  we  have 
thought  of  for  many  years  since  the 
lovable  and  kind-hearted  Walter  G. 
Holmes  suggested  the  idea  of  The 
Friendly  Visitors,  many  years  ago.  We 
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were  not  ready  then  and  might  well 
have  hesitated  to  start  this  service  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  we  are  now  in 
a  position  to  do  so,  because  one  of  our 
most  capable  and  interested  department 
heads  will  soon  be  available  to  launch 
this  valuable  service.  We  refer  to  Miss 
Kitty  O’Neil  who  has  been  such  an  able 
director  of  our  Social  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  these  many  years. 

We  are  most  pleased  to  announce 
the  appointment  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Ma¬ 
loney  as  our  new  Director  of  Social 
Service.  Miss  Maloney  comes  to  us  from 
our  neighbor,  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Social  Service;  and  we  are  pleased  to 
add,  with  the  best  wishes  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service,  with  which 
organization  we  have  always  had  a  fine 
relationship.  Miss  O’Neil  and  Miss  Ma¬ 
loney  are  old  friends  and  so  the  transi¬ 
tion  p)eriod  will  be  accomplished  easily 
with  those  two  nice  p>eople  working  to¬ 
gether. 

Well,  there’s  really  a  lot  more — ^just 
as  we  said — one  leads  to  two  and  two 
leads  to  four  and  the  days  grow  too 
short  to  accomplish  all  we  would  like 
to  do.  Right  now,  we  are  getting  under 
way  with  the  development  of  our  pro¬ 
gram  of  optical  aids.  This  has  caused 
a  bit  of  a  stir.  All  of  our  clients  who 
will  come  for  this  service  will  have  first 
had  complete  examination  by  our  eye 
specialist;  he  will  not  be  responsible 
for  the  optical  aids  program,  because 
ophthalmologists  and  optometrists  just 
do  not  work  as  a  team.  However,  we 
feel  that  some,  and  hopefully  many  of 


our  clients,  classified  as  blind,  who  have 
some  remaining  vision  may  be  able  to 
get  some  increase  in  vision  through  the 
use  of  special  lenses,  including,  but  not 
confined  to  telescopies.  We  know  that 
the  eye  specialist  will  not  have  the  time 
to  devote  to  getting  the  results  we 
have  in  mind.  We  know,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  some  skilled  technician  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  this  program. 
We  believe  the  optometrist  is  well 
qualified  to  do  this  work.  We  have, 
therefore,  engaged  an  optometrist  to 
come  to  our  clinic  one  afternoon  a  w'eek 
as  a  start;  so,  we  are  in  earnest  regard¬ 
ing  this  and  with  good  fortune  attend¬ 
ing,  hope  to  have  more  to  rejwrt  on 
this  overdue  optical  aids  program  in 
the  future.  We  are  working  earnestly 
but  cautiously.  We  have  warned  our 
blind  friends  not  to  expect  miracles.  At 
the  same  time  we  firmly  believe  that 
this  optical  aids  program  will  bring 
beneficial  results.  (More  on  this  at  a 
later  date.) 

That’s  just  part  of  the  outlook  at  the 
I.  H.  B.  Come  and  see  us.  We  love  com¬ 
pany  and  if  you  let  us  know  you’re  com¬ 
ing  we  will  bake  a  cake  and  put  on  an 
extra  potato,  and  we  will  do  our  best 
to  get  you  invited  to  the  Coronation. 

P.S.  We  neglected  to  tell  you  our 
newest  means  of  taking  up  the  slack  in 
our  idle  days  is — you  guessed  it — we 
are  looking  for  a  new  building  in  which 
to  consolidate  our  administrative  and 
service  personnel.  Hope  we  make  it. 


March,  1953 
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Dr.  E.  V.  L.  Brown,  76,  Chicago  ocu¬ 
list,  died  at  his  home  in  Winnetka,  Illi¬ 
nois.  He  was  a  charter  member  (1921) 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Hadley 
Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind 
and  remained  on  the  Board  continu¬ 
ously  until  his  death.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  President  of  the  Board. 

Dr.  Brown  was  graduated  from 
Hahnemann  Medical  College  in  1897, 
and  received  a  degree  from  Rush  Medi¬ 
cal  College  in  1898  after  post-graduate 
work  in  Berlin  and  Vienna.  He  was 
professor  of  ophthalmology  and  head 
of  the  department  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  medical  school  from  1917  to 
1926;  professor  of  ophthalmology  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  from  1926 
to  1942,  and  Rush  professor  of  oph¬ 
thalmology  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  from  1942  to  1946. 


Jn  Zhis  Jssue 

Bernard  F.  1’reuss  is  the  agricultural 
counselor  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Service,  Missouri  Bureau  for  the  Blind.  His 
work  is  concentrated  in  the  western  half 
of  the  state  comprised  of  sixty-two  coun¬ 
ties.  He  was  born  and  reared  on  a  farm 
near  his  present  home.  He  was  graduated 
from  Central  Missouri  State  College  in 
1932  with  a  B.S.  Ed.  and  A.B.  degree  with 
graduate  work  later  at  U  niversity  of  South¬ 
ern  California.  For  ten  years  he  taught 
in  the  public  schools  of  Missouri.  World 
War  II  interrupted  this  and  he  was  sent  to 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan,  for  one  year  of  concentrated  study  in 
aircraft  engine  production.  Since  late  1947 
he  has  worked  in  the  present  capacity  at¬ 
tempting  to  develop  an  adequate  rural 
rehabilitation  program  for  the  potentially 
capable  blind  in  Western  Missouri. 


Gene  Lindberg  is  a  staff  writer  on  the 
Denver  Post. 


Alfred  L.  Severson’s  article  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  well-known  difficulty  caused  by 
inadequate  definitions  of  terms.  Mr.  Sever¬ 
son  is  Executive  Director  of  the  Chicago 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind. 


Peter  J.  Salmon  is  Executive  Director  of 
The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  is  widely  active  in 
work  for  the  blind  outside  his  own  agency. 


Charles  E.  Buell,  Ed.,  D.,  is  Cubmaster  and 
Athletic  Director  at  the  California  School 
for  the  Blind.  Dr.  Buell  is  the  author  of 
the  doctoral  thesis,  “Motor  Performance 
of  Visually  Handicapped  Children.” 


Faye  George  is  an  enterprising  young 
woman  who  has  found  oral  stenography 
practicable  and  remunerative.  Possessed  of 
a  high  degree  of  intelligence  as  evidenced 
in  her  studies  at  Perkins  Institution  and 
in  her  college  course,  she  demonstrates  her 
independence  of  spirit  and  her  ability  in 
the  fact  that  she  trained  herself  in  the 
work  she  describes.  Miss  George  became 
blind  at  the  age  of  nine  as  a  result  of 
illness. 


The  paper  by  Dorothy  Misbach  is  signifi¬ 
cant  since  it  was  presented  at  the  first  sec¬ 
tional  meeting  on  the  child  with  multiple 
handicaps  held  in  connection  with  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  International  Council  for  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Children.  Miss  Misbach  received 
her  Bachelor’s  degree  at  the  University  of 
Boston  and  her  Master’s  degree  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  She  has  taught  at 
Perkins  Institution,  at  the  Iowa  School  for 
Braille  and  Sight  Saving  and  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Public  .Schools,  and  is  presently  an 
Educational  Counselor  in  rural  and  subur¬ 
ban  areas  for  the  New  Jersey  Commission 
for  the  Blind. 
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Classified  Comer 


This  department  is  a  New  Outlook 
sendee  to  readers  who  wish  to  publish 
notices  of  positions  open  for  application 
as  well  as  those  who  are  seeking  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind 
or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  will  print  as  many  as  space  will  per¬ 
mit.  The  publishers  do  not  vouch  for 
statements  of  advertisers. 

We  also  will  print  without  charge 
miscellaneous  notices  of  interest  to  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  which  are  of  a  non¬ 
commercial  nature.  All  other  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  accepted  as  advertising  rates 
which  are  available  on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to:  New  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind,  75  West  16th  Street, 
New  York  it,  N.  Y. 


Position  Desired:  Young  man  (blind),  thirty- 
two  years  old,  desires  position  as  rehabilitation 
or  employment  counselor  with  agency  for  the 
blind.  B.  A.  degree  in  Social  Sciences  and 
LL.  B.  degree.  Experienced  high  school  teacher, 
counselor,  and  social  case  worker  for  phy¬ 
sically  handicapped.  Write:  Box  i-B. 

A  SUMMER  CAMP  FOR  BLIND  children  has  various 
counseling  positions  open  for  teachers  and 
teachers-in-training.  Good  salaries,  permanent 


camp  facilities,  private  lake,  and  all  phases  of 
camping  (except  equitation)  offered.  Please 
contact  Donald  R.  Young,  Camp  Director,  New 
Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  1060 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


Counseling  Psychologist  seeks  position  with 
an  established  or  Rowing  agency  with  a  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  serving  the  total  rehabilitation 
needs  of  clients.  Can:  diagnose  and  treat 
clients’  problems  through  evaluation,  psy¬ 
chological  testing,  personal  and  vocational 
counseling;  plan  and  carry  out  rehabilitation 
programs  including  industrially  oriented  ad¬ 
justment,  training,  and  placement;  conduct 
basic  research  related  to  such  services.  Ph.  D. 
r^uirements  completed  in  Vocational  Reha¬ 
bilitation.  Experience  in  community  agencies 
and  hospitals  serving  the  rehabilitation  needs 
of  blind  and  otherwise  disabled  clients.  Address 
replies  to  The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Box 


Teaching  Vacancies  at  Perkins  Institution — 
Applications  are  invited  by  experienced  teach¬ 
ers  for  September  1953.  i.  Director  of  Manual 
Training  Department,  s.  Director  of  Physi¬ 
cal  Education — Boys  Upper  School.  3.  Teacher 
of  Physical  Education-^irls  Upper  School. 
4.  Teacher  in  the  Deaf-Blind  Apartment. 
Please  apply  to  the  Director,  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  Watertown  72,  Mass. 


March,  1953 
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In  December  the  board  of  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  North  Dakota  School  for 
the  Blind  announced  its  decision  on  a 
new  site  for  the  school.  By  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  adopted  at  the  June 
1952  primary  election  the  board  was 
authorized  to  remove  the  school  from 
its  present  location  at  Bathgate  to  such 
place  as  it  might  choose.  The  new  site 
is  on  a  plot  adjoining  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Grand  Forks.  Bills  to  author¬ 
ize  construction  were  to  be  introduced 
in  the  state  legislature  in  the  present 
session.  The  new  site  offers  advantages, 
due  to  proximity  to  the  university,  such 
as  medical,  sports,  recreational  facili¬ 
ties,  low-cost  heating  and  other  utili¬ 
ties,  and  services  of  the  state  vocational 
rehabilitation  department  on  the  uni¬ 
versity  campus.  This  site  was  deter¬ 


mined  upon  as  the  choice  from  among 
some  twenty  cities  and  towns  in  the 
state  that  sought  to  have  the  school 
locate  in  their  areas. 


Dr.  Robert  A.  Marks,  blind  osteo¬ 
path  of  Queens  Village,  New  York,  who 
designed  the  “Q.  V.  L.”  Writing  Board, 
has  recently  begun  instruction  in  script 
writing  on  a  regular  schedule  of  fif¬ 
teen  weekly  lessons,  for  blind  men  at 
the  Light  Buoy  Club  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.  When  the  course  is  completed  the 
men  will  be  able  to  write  legibly.  In  the 
Marks  method  the  design  elements  of 
the  alphabet  are  embossed  on  heavy 
sheets  of  paper  in  simplified  form  so 
that  a  blind  person  can  learn  to  form 
the  letters  legibly  in  a  short  time. 
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Earn  More  with  Leathercraft! 


Have  you  looked  through  your  copy  of  our  1952  leathercraft  catalogue 
lately?  Over  150  articles,  designed  to  sell  to  the  general  public,  are  fully 
illustrated  and  described. 

'■  —  ""  ^  '  -  You  cannot  have  successful  sales  without  a  sufiBcient 

variety  of  goods  to  sell.  Place  your  trial  order  for 
^  ^  ^  ^  I  merchandise  today — and  have  it  in  time  to 

'v  boost  your  holiday  sales  and  holiday  earnings. 

S.&S.  LEATHER  COMPANY 

j  /  I  Colchester,  Conn. 

mUi  /  Wallets,  keycases,  coinpurses,  ladies’  handbags  and 

mS'  I  shoulder  bags,  leather  and  plastic  belts  for  men 

^  [  *“<1  women,  combcases,  cigarette  cases,  moccasins, 

^  I  suspenders,  gift  sets,  general  craft  supplies.  Free 

^  I'  1-^'  I  4a-page  catalogue. 


